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ELTON JOHN: 
Blue Moves (Rocket) 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

You don’t, for instance, need 
to~ have been _ intimately 
acquainted with every crochet 
and quaver issued forth from E. 
John’s Complete Works (thank 
Christ, sez I, your proverbial 
ignoramus where this geezer’s 
music is concerned) thus far to 
know which way the wind blows 
regarding the stance himself and 
cohorts have taken in releasing 
this weighty double album. 

For if nothing else “Blue Moves” is 
Elton John very stealthily redefining 
his massive audience, shifting pers- 
pective well away from the hard rock 
Liberace posing of “Bitch Is Back”, 
say, and steering straight for the green 
pastures which one could refer to, I 
suppose, as — “thinking man’s 
M.O.R.”, were the phrase not to all 
intents and purposes, a contradiction 
in terms, . 

Still that’s what immediately comes 
to mind here and face up it’s a territ- 
ory that folk like Neil Diamond have 
been ploughing over very success- 
fully, thank you, with contributions 
far more gut-wrenchingly pretentious 
and callow than what Mssrs. B. John 
and Taupin have to offer here. 

“Blue Moves”, see, is anything but 
the light-hearted fan-fara of old — it’s 
very much sensitive Elt the artist 
sculpting out the surprisingly dour 
morose lion’s share of lyrical insights 
with usually tasteful, often grandiose, 
occasionally adventurous, melodies 
and arrangements. 

The first indications that “Blue 
Moves” is weighted with a new-found 
high-bounded maturity regarding its 
preoccupation and basic format make 
themselves manifest with a vengeance 
almost from the very outset when the 
listener is suddenly plunged from 
being party to a pretty trite, shortist 
instrumental courtesy of guitarist 
Caleb Quaye, which is destined to be 
used as theme-music for some early 
afternoon BBC do-it-yourself handi- 
craft programme (“this week: car 
maintenance and make your own 
smorgasbord”) into the near claus- 
trophobic morosely over-orchestrated 
prelude to “Tonight”. 

Lyrically “Tonight” is Bernie 
Taupin making determined in-roads 
into the adults-only topic of a rela- 
tionship gone-to-seed, a fairly typical 
“Tt’s-all-over-but-the-shouting” situa- 
tion which, , 

As with the subject-matter, the 
song’s appeal will only be felt amongst 
John’s maturest aficionados to the 
point where, placing it at the forefront 
of this collection, it can only be 
concluded that both pianist and lyri- 
cist are seemingly determined with 
this double-set to more or less alien- 
ate their younger fans, most of whom 
will doubtless find the song oppres- 
sively unacceptable considering that 
they've teethed their affection for 
Elton John almost solely on the 
disposable-rock. pop of “Crocodile 
Rock,” “Bitch” and “Saturday 
Night’s Alright For Fighting.” 

“Blue Moves” then is intent on 
affecting some radical departures 
from the accepted Elton John format 
of yore and subsequent material on 
display proves most of the changes to 
be for the better. 


THE MARKED absence of attemp- 
ted hard rock on each of these four 
sides for example, though, on reflec- 
tion, a couple of feisty injections 
might have left the proceedings a little 
less top-heavy, is ultimately pleasing 
to ‘these ears, if only because it shar- 
ply dispenses with potentially offen- 
sive nonsense like “Saturday Night’s 
Alright For Fighting”. 

As a hard rocker, Elton John has 
always come out sounding like a dubi- 
ous joker simply by dint of his incon- 
gruous flabby visual which, in a 
medium which by its “very nature 
relies on a heavily narcissistic sense of 
' ‘touch’ has always rendered even his 
most earnest attempts (“Bitch and 
“Rock Of The Westies’s” “Grow 
Some Funk Of Your Own” are prob- 
ably the best examples) as nothing 
more than a pale parody of the real 
thing. 

No, both John and Taupin’s choice 
of attack from the confines of lush, 
aesthetic M.O.R. often seem to 
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meanders through 
the “Blue Moves” 
miasma, and finds 
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bring out the pair’s best points. 

Taupin’s lyrics here, for example, 
are his most adventurous and in their 
chosen angle of projection, are by and 
large his most successful. He still goes 
in for speciously-meaningful 
obscurities like the words to “Chame- 
leon” which finds his partner artfully 
covering for him with a plush crafted 
melody complete with the bland, 
mentholated L.A. harmony tapestries 
of Bruce Johnston, Toni Tenille et al, 
while his worst enemy is still his 
ability to read stupidly facile as in the 
dubious mainstream funk work-out — 
“If There’s A God In Heaven (What's 
He Waiting For?) — the title says it 
all, really and as such will probably 
end up giving Randy Newman some- 
thing to chuckle over. 

Finally, to spotlight Taupin’s lyrical 
blind-spots yet again, his latest 
attempts at reshaping Western 
Americana mythology still leaves 
something to be desired. 

“Shoulder Holster” is really Fran- 
kie And Johnny” revisited, but 
Taupin just cannot invest his charac- 
ters with enough credibility for the 
listener to actually care about them. 

Elton, for his part, fleshs out the 
lyrics with the typically cute bar-room 
slop horns ‘n’ all, which he’s been 
pulling out with adequate aplomb 
since the days of “Honky Chateau”. 

In other words, the whole thing is 
very boring. 

So where are the good points to be 
found on “Blue Moves”? 

Well, Jon Landau in his Rolling 
Stones review of last year’s “Captain 
Fantastic” made the point that behind 
the heavy craftsman-like inspiration 
— that as purveyors of good commer- 
cial pop/rock, both John and Taupin 
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have usually failed to elevate their 
work up onto that exalted pantheon 
of the aural epiphany which was 
always, say. The Beatles’ easy bulls- 
eye. { 

Landau, though, went-on to modify 
the view by voting “Fantastic’’s most 
accomplished performance “Someone 
Saved My Life Tonight’ as an 
inspired tour de force. 

I'd agree with him there, as it 
happens, and add two or three items 
from this package as worthy additions 
to this particular exalted sector. 


“ONE HORSE Town” comes fleet- 
foot after the taxing melodrama of 
“Tonight” on Side 1 and provides 
“Blue Moves” with easily its most 
invigorating and adventurous up- 
tempo morsel. 

Lyrically,« Taupin seems set to 
repeat the same dopey pastoral 
platitudes that rendered the likes of 
the vintage “Country Comforts” so 
offensive to these ears, but fortu- 
nately steers clear of that woffle in 
favour of some good pithy lines (to 
wit: “J just can't wait to grow out of 
this one horse town — there’s nothing 
to steal ‘cos there's nothing much 
around’) while John concocts a vivid, 
Stirring melody-line including one 
killer spiralling vocal motif which will 
melt even the stoutest countenance 
set against the work of this pair. 

Simply, this is art, not dutifully 
well-honed but ultimately flawed 
craftmanship and to top things off, 
there’s a highly adventurous make-it- 
or-break-it string and brass arrange- 
ment courtesy of Paul Buckmaster 
which sounds like an Aaron Copland 
hoe-down gone loopy, but brilliantly 
so. 
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Fine stuff, whichever way you 
choose. 

In complete contrast, the languid 
after-hours cocktail jazz chord- 
changes mating with eloquent taciturn 
observations of an ageing Elvis 
archetype slowly falling from his state 
of worshipful grace is at first strangely 
intriguing and finally oddly exquisite. 

Again, this is Elton John at his most 
adventurous, blessed with a set of 
excellent Taupin lyrics and a peerless 
horn section including the Brecker 
Bros,, and David Sanborn. His sing- 
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ing even affects the slurred loqua- 
ciousness of a seasoned jazz trouper. 

“Sorry Seems To Be The Hardest 
Word” is, if not inspired, at least 
intuitively such a brilliantly commer- 
cial piece of pure M.O.R. angst that it 
deserves some sort of comment. 

The arrangement for example is 
pure Michel Legrand — there’s even 
one of those damnable moonlight- 
and-gondolas accordions in the fore- 
front — the lyrics are angst-a-go-go 
(‘What have I got to do to make you 
love me/What have I got to do to be 
heard”) and John intuitively gives 
another brilliant vocal performance, 

I loathe it, of course, but somehow 
can't rid myself of its utterly crass 
irresistibility. 

Also worth commenting on, virtue- 
wise, are the almost Traffic-like laid- 
back mellifluousness of “Between 
Seventeen And Twenty” — again 
good Taupin lyrical insights — nice 
interaction between mandolin and 
smokey Garth Hudsonesque organ. 

“Wide Eyed And Laughing” has 
more obscure Taupinisms but the 
melody is strongly reminiscent of 
primo minor-key David Crosby — 
Crosby and Nash even get to croon 
longingly in harmony with our Elt. to 


_a fairly agreeable effect, though 


Nash’s Mancunian castrato still bugs 
me. 

Otherwise, even the sitar doesn’t 
sound at all offensive. 


SWIFT RECOMMENDATIONS: 
the insistent drawn-out ending and 
melodic lead motif to “Crazy Water” 
and an amiable if slightly overlong 
instrumental entitled “Out Of The 
Blue.” 

Further drawbacks: two miserable 
paeans to suicide-victims, “Cage The 
Songbird” is cloying and bedecked 
with acoustic guitars and Crosby and 
Nash, like a pair of benevoient aunts, 
but not as cloying as “Someone's 
Final Song” which is pure bullshit, 
offensively ‘so, full of dumb maudlin 
observations and a patently soppy 
melody. be 

Hard-core E.J. fans will love it. 

“Boogie Pilgrim” is a patented, 
thoroughly unremarkable funk work- 
out. . . s‘alright, I suppose while 
“Where’s The Shoorah” is tedium 
incarnate. 

So there you have it, the new Elton 
John album and when you get down 
to it, probably the best M.O.R. music 
around is here infinitely preferable to 
the bombastic piffle of a Neil 
Diamond, the slushy soft-centres of a 
Captain Tenille or a Neil Sedaka and 
even the current dire standards 
adhered to by McCartney and Wings. 

Yeah, and sure, despite a precious 
few offerings here, it doesn’t touch 
me in the least, though I can 
appreciate that within its chosen 
medium, it’s good stuff. 

~M.O.R. is easily the most popular 
form of mass-music ingestion and, 
before one steps out and brashly 
smirks off the gutless insubstantiality 
of it all, one should stop to think just 
what effect it's having on its innumer- 
able adherents. 

With this in mind, John and Taupin 
are at least trying — instead of bath- 
ing in a sonic bubble-bath of apathy, 
and it says a lot that their most 
adventurous work here is also their 
best. = 


